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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 
[  45  CFR  Part  183  ] 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  PROJECTS 

Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking 

In  accordance  with  section  503  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  (P.L. 
92-318)  and  pursuant  to  the  authority 
contained  in  the  Environmental  Educa¬ 
tion  Act,  Public  Law  91-516,  20  U.S.C. 
1531-1536,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  pro¬ 
poses  to  amend  Title  45,  Part  183  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  to  read  as 
set  forth  below. 

1.  Program  purpose.  The  Environmen¬ 
tal  Education  Act  authorizes  a  program 
of  grants  and  contracts  to  support  re¬ 
search,  demonstration,  and  pilot  proj¬ 
ects  designed  to  educate  the  public  on 
problems  of  environmental  quality  and 
ecological  balance. 

2.  Section  503  procedures  and  effect. 
Section  503  of  the  Education  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1972  requires  the  Commissioner 
to  study  all  rules,  regulations,  guidelines, 
or  other  published  interpretations  or 
orders  issued  by  him  or  by  the  Secretary 
after  June  30,  1965,  in  connection  with, 
or  affecting,  the  administration  of  Office 
of  Education  programs;  to  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  concerning  such  study; 
and  to  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  in¬ 
terpretations,  and  orders,  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  public  hearing  on  the  matters 
so  published.  The  regulations  and  guide¬ 
lines  proposed  below  reflect  the  results 
of  this  study  as  it  pertains  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  Environmental  Educa¬ 
tion  Act.  Upon  publication  of  revised 
Part  183  in  final  form,  after  comments 
and  hearing,  all  preceding  rules,  regula¬ 
tions,  guidelines  or  other  published  in¬ 
terpretations  and  orders  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  or  affecting  Part  183  will  be 
superseded  effective  thirty  days  after 
such  publication. 

A  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  for 
the  program  was  published  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register  on  April  16,  1973,  at  38 
FR  9437.  This  document  supersedes  that 
notice;  however,  comments  received 
under  that  notice  will  be  considered  as 
though  they  were  submitted  with  respect 
to  this  document. 

3.  Effect  of  Office  of  Education  gen¬ 
eral  provisions  regulation.  The  proposed 
regulation  differs  from  the  current  pro¬ 
posed  regulation  in  that  provisions  have 
been  deleted  relating  to  general  fiscal 
and  administrative  matters  which  are 
presently  covered  in  45  CFR  Part  183  and 
which  will  be  covered  in  the  future  un¬ 
der  the  overall  Office  of  Education  gen¬ 
eral  provisions  regulation,  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  at  38  FR  30654 
(November  6,  1973),  in  connection  with 
the  same  study  under  section  503  of  the 


Education  Amendments  of  1972  of  which 
this  publication  is  a  part.  (Reference  is 
made  in  particular  to  the  provisions  of 
Part  100a  of  Title  45  CFR,  containing 
general  provisions  for  direct  project  as¬ 
sistance  programs,  which  would  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  program  under  the  En¬ 
vironmental  Education  Act.) 

4.  Citation  of  legal  authority.  As  re¬ 
quired  by  section  431(a)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C, 
1232(a))  and  section  503  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Amendments  of  1972,  a  citation  of 
statutory  or  other  legal  authority  for 
each  section  of  the  regulations  has  been 
placed  in  parentheses  on  the  line  follow¬ 
ing  the  text  of  the  section. 

On  occasion,  a  citation  appears  at  the 
end  of  a  subdivision  of  the  section.  In 
that  case  the  citation  is  to  all  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  that  section  between  the  cita¬ 
tion  and  the  next  preceding  citation. 
When  the  citation  appears  only  at  the 
end  of  the  section,  it  applies  to  the  en¬ 
tire  section. 

5.  Opportunity  for  public  hearing. 
Pursuant  to  section  503(c)  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Amendments  of  1972,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  will  provide  interested  parties 
an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  on 
these  regulations  and  guidelines  as 
follows: 

A  hearing  will  take  place  at  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  on  February  20,  1974, 
in  the  auditorium  of  Regional  Office 
Building  Three  (ROB-3),  located  at  7th 
and  D  Streets,  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20202,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  comments  and  suggestions  on  the 
published  materials. 

Interested  parties  may  also  submit 
written  comments  and  recommendations 
to  Room  2079-G  in  Federal  Office  Build¬ 
ing  Six  (FOB-6),  400  Maryland  Avenue, 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20202,  Attention: 
Chairman,  Office  of  Education  Task 
Force  on  Section  503.  All  relevant  mate¬ 
rial  received  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
hearing  will  be  considered.  Comments 
and  suggestions  submitted  in  writing  will 
be  available  for  review  in  the  above 
office  between  the  hours  of  9:00  a.m.,  and 
4:30  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday  of 
each  week. 

Parties  interested  in  attending  the 
hearing  should  notify  the  Chairman  of 
the  Office  of  Education  Task  Force  on 
Section  503  at  the  above  address,  and  are 
urged  to  submit  a  written  copy  of  their 
comments  with  such  notification.  Each 
party  planning  to  make  oral  comments 
at  the  hearing  is  urged  to  limit  his 
presentation  to  a  maximum  of  fifteen 
minutes. . 

(Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance  No. 
13.522,  Environmental  Education  Act.) 

Dated:  November  29,  1973. 

John  Ottina, 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Approved:  January  16,  1974. 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 
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Authority:  Public  Law  91-516,  84  Stat. 
1312-1315  (20  U.S.C.  1531-1536). 

Subpart  A — Description  of  Program 

§183.1  Scope  and  purpose. 

(a)  The  Environmental  Education  Act 
(Public  Law  91-516;  20  U.S.C.  1531- 
1536)  authorizes  a  program  of  grants  and 
contracts  to  support  research,  demon¬ 
stration,  and  pilot  projects  designed  to 
educate  the  public  on  the  problems  of 
environmental  quality  and  ecological  bal¬ 
ance.  Such  projects  shall  support  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  educational  processes  deal¬ 
ing  with  man’s  relationship  with  his 
natural  and  man-made  surroundings, 
and  include  the  relation  of  population, 
pollution,  resource  allocation  and  deple¬ 
tion  conservation  .transportation,  tech¬ 
nology,  and  urban  and  rural  planning  to 
the  total  human  environment.  These 
processes  would  be  designed  to  help  the 
learner  both  to  perceive  and  understand 
the  concepts  of  “environment”  and  en¬ 
vironmental  principles  and  problems  and 
to  be  able  to  identify  and  evaluate  al¬ 
ternative  solutions  to  environmental 
problems.  Emphasis  shall  be  placed  on 
the  development  of  skills  and  insights 
needed  to  understand  the  structure,  re¬ 
quirements,  and  impact  within  and 
among  various  environmental  entities, 
subsystems  and  systems. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  this  purpose, 
financial  assistance  will  be  provided  for 
projects  involving  participants  in  in¬ 
quiries  into  both  the  specific  and  gen¬ 
eral  environmental  implications  of  hu¬ 
man  activities  and  their  short  and  long 
range  effect  on  societal  resources  and 
general  public  policy.  Areas  of  partici¬ 
pant  inquiry  should  encompass  or  fall 
within  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  import  of  the  application  of 
scientific  and  technological  findings  (e.g., 
the  impact  of  “inventions”  on  social  and 
environmental  quality  and  resources). 

(2)  Human  settlements — urban,  sub¬ 
urban,  and  rural  (e.g.,  impact  of  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  balance  on  ecology 
of  an  area  and  the  human  condition) . 
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(3)  Pood  production;  energy  produc¬ 
tion;  population  dynamics;  transporta¬ 
tion;  planning — urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  (e.g.,  implication  of  selected  inter¬ 
related  human  life  support  activities). 

(4)  Air;  water — fresh,  estuarine,  ma¬ 
rine;  land  use;  and  other  resource  utili¬ 
zation,  allocation,  depletion,  and  conser¬ 
vation;  and  environmental  pollution 
(e.g.,  use,  depletion,  and  destruction  of 
life  support  resources) . 

Thus  the  environmental  education  proc¬ 
ess  is  multifaceted,  multidisciplinary, 
and  issue  or  problem-oriented.  Otherwise 
worthwhile  but  specialized  and  narrowly 
defined  educational  approaches,  such  as 
traditional  learning  approaches  to  such 
areas  as  conservation  and  resource  use, 
environmental  science,  nature  study, 
outdoor  education,  or  sex  education, 
which  normally  tend  to  exclude  consider¬ 
ation  of  mutually  reinforcing  social, 
physical,  cultural,  and  policy  implica¬ 
tions  of  these  concerns  do  not  adequately 
meet  the  scope  and  purposes  of  the  act. 
While  an  environmental  education  proj¬ 
ect  supported  under  this  part  could  draw 
upon  some  of  the  ideas  and  materials  of 
these  traditional  subject  areas,  it  could 
do  so  only  in  synthesis  with  ideas  and 
materials  from  a  number  of  other  subject 
areas,  including  social  sciences,  technol¬ 
ogy,  arts  and  humanities  as  appropriate 
and  needed  for  the  area  of  inquiry. 

(20  U.S.C.  1532(a)  (2)) 

§  183.2  Definitions. 

As  used  in  this  part: 

“Act”  means  the  Environmental  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  (Public  Law  91-516;  20  U.S.C. 
1531-1536) ; 

“Formal  education  sectors”  means 
State  or  local  educational  agencies  or  in¬ 
stitutions  and  accredited  nonprofit  edu¬ 
cational  institutions; 

“Citizen’s  group  or  volunteer  organiza¬ 
tion,”  as  referred  to  in  §  183.21(b)  means 
a  nonprofit  organization,  association, 
foundation,  or  society  which  has  been 
organized  and  active  for  at  least  1  year; 
(20  U.S.C.  1534(c)) 

“Nonformal  education  sectors”  means 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or 
organizations  which  contribute,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  education  of  citizens, 
such  as  libraries,  museums,  community 
centers,  organized  citizens’  groups,  etc.; 

“Nonprofit  organization  or  agency” 
means  an  organization  or  institution 
owned  or  operated  by  one  or  more  non¬ 
profit  corporations  or  associations  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures, 
or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of 
any  private  shareholder  or  individual. 

(20  U.S.C.  1631) 

§183.3  Categories  of  assistance. 

Applications  for  financial  assistance 
may  be  submitted  for  one  or  two  basic 
project  categories  denominated  as  “Gen¬ 
eral  Projects”  and  “Minigrant  (Work¬ 
shop)  Projects.”  These  two  basic  project 
categories  are  distinguished  as  to  pur¬ 
pose  and  type  of  activity. 

(a)  General  projects.  Under  this  cate¬ 
gory  financial  assistance  may  be  awarded 


for:  (1)  Projects  designed  to  assist  the 
development  of  effective  environmental 
education  practices  and  materials  suit¬ 
able  for  use  by  formal  and/or  nonformal 
education  sectors,  and  (2)  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  utilization  of  effective  en¬ 
vironmental  education  practices  and 
materials. 

(20  U.S.C.  1532) 

(b)  Minigrant  ( workshop )  projects. 
Under  this  category,  grants  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  $10,000  may  be  made  for 
the  conduct  of  workshops,  seminars, 
symposiums,  and  conferences  (especially 
for  adults  and  community  groups  other 
than  the  group  funded).  The  projects 
must  be  designed  to  assist  communities 
in  acquiring  an  understanding  of  the 
causes,  effects,  issues  and  options  sur¬ 
rounding  a  local  environmental  problem. 
(20  U.S.C.  1534) 

§  183.4  Applications. 

(a)  Applications  shall  contain,  in  the 
case  of  minigrant  (workshop)  project  ap¬ 
plications,  documentary  evidence  that 
the  applicant  organization  or  group  has 
been  organized  and  active  for  1  or  more 
years  prior  to  the  submission  of  the 
application. 

(20  U.S.C.  1532(b)  (3)  (A)  (i) ) 

(b)  In  addition,  applications  for  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  part  must:  (1)  Pro¬ 
vide  that  the  activities  for  which  assist¬ 
ance  is  sought  will  be  administered  by, 
or  set  forth  the  method  by  which  the 
applicant  proposes  to  supervise  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  these  activities; 

(2)  Set  forth  such  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  that  assure  that  the  applicant  will 
adequately  evaluate  activities  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  under  the  application;  and 

(20  U.S.C.  1532(b)  (3)  (A)  (ill);  1534) 

(3)  Provide  assurance  that  the  appli¬ 
cant  will  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  act,  the  regulations  in  this  part, 
and  general  terms  and  conditions  as  have 
been  made  generally  applicable  to  Office 
of  Education  grants. 

(c)  Application  forms  are  available 
from  and  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Education,  UJS. 
Office  of  Education,  DHEW,  400  Mary¬ 
land  Avenue  SW„  Code  424,  Washington, 
D.C.  20202. 

(20  U.S.C.  1532(b),  1534) 

§  183.5  Level  of  support. 

(a)  Except  with  respect  to  general 
projects  for  evaluation,  dissemination 
(including  national  demonstration  proj¬ 
ects),  curriculum  development,  and 
minigrant  (workshop)  projects  which  are 
eligible  for  100  percent  funding,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  dollar  contribution  to  any  project 
will  not  exceed  the  following  ceilings: 

(1)  80  percent  of  the  project  cost  for 
the  first  year;  and 

(2)  An  amount  for  second  and  third 
year  funding,  not  in  excess  of  60  and  40 
percent  respectively  of  the  first  year 
project  cost. 

(b)  Within  the  ceilings  set  out  under 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  the  amount 
to  be  awarded  for  the  conduct  of  a  proj¬ 
ect  will  be  an  amount  determined  by  the 


Commissioner,  on  the  basis  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  factors: 

(1)  The  cost  of  the  project  in  relation 
to  the  total  cost  of  all  similar  projects; 

(2)  The  availability  of  funds  in  the 
light  of  the  number  of  approvable 
projects; 

(3)  The  need  for  reasonable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  funds  among  the  various  cate¬ 
gories  of  projects;  and 

(4)  The  ability  of  the  applicant  to  ob¬ 
tain  funds  from  sources  other  than  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  part. 

(c)  Funds  awarded  may  be  expended 
only  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
assurance  given  under  §  183.41  and  in 
accordance  with  subpart  G  of  Part  100a 
of  this  chapter  (cost  principles) . 

(20  U.S.C.  1532(b)  (4)) 

Subpart  B — General  Projects 
§  183.10  General  projects. 

(a)  Awards  for  general  projects,  as 
authorized  by  section  3  of  the  act,  will 
be  made  by  the  Commissioner  for  re¬ 
search,  demonstration  or  pilot  project 
activities,  including  but  not  limited  to 
such  activities  as: 

(1)  The  development  of  curricula 
(including  interdisciplinary  curricula)  in 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
environmental  quality  and  ecological 
balance; 

(2)  Dissemination  of  information  re¬ 
lating  to  such  curricula  and  to  environ¬ 
mental  education  generally; 

(3)  In  the  case  of  grants  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  environmental  education  pro¬ 
grams  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  levels; 

(4)  Preservice  and  inservice  training 
programs  and  projects  (including  fellow¬ 
ship  programs,  institutes,  workshops, 
symposia,  and  seminars)  for  educational 
personnel  to  prepare  them  to  teach  in 
subject  matter  areas  associated  with  en¬ 
vironmental  quality  and  ecology,  and  for 
public  service  personnel,  Government 
employees,  and  business,  labor  and  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders  and  employees; 

(5)  Planning  of  outdoor  ecological 
study  centers; 

(6)  Community  education  programs 
on  environmental  quality,  including  spe¬ 
cial  programs  for  adults; 

(7)  Preparation  and  distribution  of 
materials  suitable  for  use  by  the  mass 
media  in  dealing  with  the  environment 
and  ecology;  and 

(8)  Demonstration,  testing,  and- eval¬ 
uation  of  activities,  whether  or  not  as¬ 
sisted  under  this  section. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  3  of  the  act,  the  Commissioner 
may  from  time  to  time  establish  priori¬ 
ties  among  activities  to  be  funded  in  any 
given  year. 

(20  U.S.C.  1532(b)  (2)) 

§  183.11  Applicants. 

(a)  Applicants  for  general  project 
awards  may  be  institutions  of  higher 
education,  State  or  local  educational 
agencies,  and  other  public  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  organizations  and 
institutions  including  libraries  and 
museums. 
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(b)  The  Commissioner  reserves  the 
right  to  make  contracts  to  either  profit¬ 
making  or  nonprofit  agencies,  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  institutions  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subpart.  Proposals  for 
such  contracts  will  be  entertained  by 
the  Commissioner  on  invitation  only  and 
in  accordance  with  such  specifications  as 
are  developed  by  him. 

(20  U.S.C.  1532(b)(1)) 

Subpart  C — Minigrant  (Workshop) 
Projects 

§  183.20  Minigrant  (workshop)  proj¬ 
ects. 

The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  of  $10,000  or  less  for  proj¬ 
ects  intended  to  assist  communities  in 
acquiring  an  understanding  of  the 
causes,  effects,  issues  and  options  sur¬ 
rounding  a  local  environmental  problem. 
Such  grants  will  be  available  for  com¬ 
munity  workshops,  conferences,  sym¬ 
posia,  or  seminars  on  a  community /local 
environmental  problem. 

(20  U.S.C.  1534) 

§  183.21  Applicants. 

(a)  An  applicant  for  a  minigrant 
(workshop)  project  may  be  any  public 
or  nonprofit  private  organization.  How¬ 
ever,  preference  will  be  given  to  local 
citizens  groups  and  volunteer  organiza¬ 
tions  working  in  the  environmental  field. 

(20  U.S.C.  1534(a)  and  House  Report  91-1362, 
p.  9) 

(b)  An  applicant  group  or  organiza¬ 
tion  must  have  been  organized  and  active 
for  at  least  1  year  before  making  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  grant. 

(20  U.S.C.  1534(c)) 

Subpart  D — Standards  for  Awards 
§  183.30  Review  of  applications. 

An  application  for  either  a  general 
project  or  a  minigrant  (workshop)  proj¬ 
ect  under  subpart  B  or  subpart  C  of  this 
part  will  be  reviewed  twice.  The  first 
basis  for  review  will  be  for  the  technical 
eligibility  of  the  application.  The  second 
will  be  a  competitive  evaluation  of  the 
merit  of  the  proposed  project. 

(20  U.S.C.  1532(b),  1534) 

§  183.31  Requirement  for  technical  eli¬ 
gibility. 

An  application  for  an  award  under 
either  subpart  B  or  subpart  C  of  this 
part  will  be  initially  considered  by  the 
Commissioner  if  the  following  conditions 
are  met: 

(a)  The  proposed  project  activity  falls 
within  the  scope  and  meets  the  purposes 
described  in  §  183.1; 

(b)  The  applicant  qualified  as  an  eli¬ 
gible  applicant  under  §S  183.11  and 
183.21; 

(c)  In  the  case  of  applications  by  local 
school  systems,  the  applicant  indicates 
that  the  State  education  agency  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  proposal  for  review 
and  comments;  and 

(20  UJS.C.  1532(b)  (3)  (B) ) 

(d)  The  application,  whether  or  not 
submitted  with  respect  to  a  project 


funded  in  a  previous  year,  complies  with 
the  provisions  in  §  183.4. 

(20  US.C.  1532(b)  (c)) 

§  183.32  Criteria  for  awards. 

Applications  which  have  met  the  re¬ 
quirements  listed  in  §  183.31  will  be 
further  evaluated  by  the  Commissioner 
in  addition  to  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
§  100a.26(b)  of  this  chapter  on  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  they  meet  the  following 
criteria  as  reflected  by  the  particular 
factors  indicated  under  each  criterion,  as 
appropriate. 

(a)  The  project  is  well  designed: 

(1)  The  objective,  approach  (meth¬ 
odology),  and  primary  content  areas/ 
materials  to  be  used  or  developed  by  the 
project  are  justified  in  light  of  target 
group  characteristics  and  information 
needs: 

(2)  The  project  will  utilize  appropriate 
multidisciplinary  or  interdisciplinary 
content  and  approaches; 

(3)  It  involves  students  or  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  target  group  in  planning 
and  conducting  the  project  to  assure  its 
relevancy  and  effectiveness  (e.g.,  poten¬ 
tial  users  of  materials,  participants  in 
personnel  development  or  community 
education  projects  were  among  the  initial 
project  planning  group  and  a  mechanism 
for  their  continual  input  has  been  de¬ 
veloped)  ; 

(4)  It  facilitates  student/ participant 
involvement  with  local  environmental 
problems  and  issues  outside  the  formal 
education  structure  and  will  suggest  ef¬ 
fective  methods  for  dealing  with  environ¬ 
mental  problems; 

(5)  It  will  encourage  and  assist  par¬ 
ticipants  in  identifying  alternative  solu¬ 
tions  to  environmental  problems  rather 
than  accepting  predetermined  solutions; 

(6)  It  focuses  on  the  process  of  learn¬ 
ing  as  well  as  specific  knowledge  content 
(e.g.,  a  guided  process  but  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  determined  by  the  learner,  his  past 
experiences,  competencies  and  interests, 
and  by  the  objective  of  the  activity) ; 

(7)  In  the  case  of  materials  develop¬ 
ment  projects,  provision  has  been  made, 
and  is  documented  in  the  proposal,  for 
field  testing  the  material  developed; 

(8)  In  the  case  of  personnel  develop¬ 
ment  projects,  procedures  for  selecting 
trainees  reflect  preproject  assessment  of 
group  needs  and  provision  has  been  made 
for  followup  assistance  to  participants. 

(b)  The  project  will  use  innovative 
techniques  and  materials; 

’  (c)  The  environmental  education  con¬ 

tent  is  sound : 

(1)  The  content  of  the  material  to  be 
used  or  developed  by  the  project  will  be 
technically  accurate  and  valid  for  en¬ 
vironmental  education  purposes  (see 
§  183.1); 

(2)  The  project  is  concerned  with  long 
term  as  well  as  immediate  environmental 
improvement. 

(d)  The  project  makes  use  of  volun¬ 
teers  (professionals,  students  and  others) 
when  such  assistance  is  available  and 
would  enhance  the  project. 

(e)  The  problems  to  be  addressed  by 
the  project  are  significant  educationally 
and  environmentally — that  is,  the  project 


will  address  problems  and  resources 
which  are  relevant  to  the  lives  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  participants  and  will  en¬ 
courage  exploration  of  community  en¬ 
vironmental  problems  and  use  of  com¬ 
munity  resources  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  individual  as  well  as  group 
understanding. 

(f)  The  potential  multiplier  effect  of 
the  project  is  significant: 

(1)  The  project  or  its  outgrowths  can 
be  prepetuated  without  Federal  fund¬ 
ing; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  community  projects, 
groups  and  individuals  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sponsoring  organization  are 
also  participating  in  and  supporting  the 
project; 

(3)  Maximum  use  will  be  made  of  rel¬ 
evant  resources  of  the  community  to  be 
served  including  a  showing  that  efforts 
have  been  made  to  contribute  resources 
over  and  beyond  those  legally  required 
for  Federal  funding. 

(g)  The  project  promises  to  be  nation¬ 
ally  as  well  as  locally  significant: 

(1)  The  project  will  make  a  substan¬ 
tial  contribution  toward  meeting  the  na¬ 
tional  need  for  environmental  education 
content  development  and  utilization; 

(2)  The  project  will  help  participants 
recognize  the  immediate  and  long-term 
environmental  and  educational  impact  of 
personal  and  occupational  decisions  and 
policies  (e.g.,  local,  national,  and  inter¬ 
national  implications) ; 

(3)  The  applicant  will  be  able  and 
plans  to  incorporate  successful  aspects  of 
the  project  in  existing  programs  and 
with  the  resources  normally  available  to 
it. 

(20  U.S.C.  1532(b)(3)(A)  and  1532(c)(2) 
(C)) 

§  183.33  Geographic  distribution. 

In  determining  awards,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  will  also  consider  appropriate 
geographical  distribution  of  approved 
programs  and  projects  throughout  the 
nation. 

(20  U.S.C.  1532(c)  (2)  (B)) 

Subpart  E — General  Terms  and  Conditions 
§  1 83.40  General  provisions. 

Assistance  provided  under  this  part  is 
subject  to  applicable  provisions  contained 
in  Subchapter  A  of  this  chapter  (relating 
to  fiscal,  administrative,  property  man¬ 
agement,  and  other  matters). 

(20  U.S.C.  1531) 

§183.41  Supplementation  of  effort. 

(a)  Any  application  for  general  proj¬ 
ect  funds  under  this  part  shall  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  assurance  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  the  applica¬ 
tion  will  supplement,  and  to  the  extent 
practicable,  increase  the  amount  of  funds 
from  non-Federal  sources  that  would,  in 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be 
made  available  for  activities  under  the 
act  and  this  part,  and  in  no  case  supplant 
such  funds. 

(20  U.S.C.  1532(b)  (3)  (A)  (lv)  ) 

(b)  In  determining  whether  the  as¬ 
surance  under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  adequate,  the  Commissioner  may 
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request  additional  data  from  the  appli¬ 
cant  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(20  U.S.O.  1532(b)  (3)  (A)  ) 

§  183.42  Reports. 

The  grant  recipient  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  and  such  other  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  the  Commissioner  requires. 

(20  U.S.C.  1532(b)  (3)  (A)  (vl);  20  U.S.C.  1534 

(c)) 

Guidelines 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

[Public  Law  91-516] 

Financial  Assistance  for  Pilot  and  Demon¬ 
stration  Projects  to  Educate  the  Public  on 
Problems  of  Environmental  Quality  and 
Ecological  Balance 

Part  1 — Introduction 

Sec. 

1.1  Scope  of  guidelines. 

1 .2  History  and  scope  of  program. 

1.3  Purpose  of  guidelines. 

Part  2 — Environmental  Education 

2.1  Background. 

2.2  Working  definition:  process  and  theory. 

2.3  Working  definition:  content  and  pur¬ 

poses. 

Part  3 — Role  of  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Education 

3.1  Overview. 

3.2  Financial  assistance. 

3.3  Technical  assistance. 

3.4  Dissemination  and  evaluation. 

Part  4 — Funding  Priorities  for  Fiscal  Year 
1974 

4.1  General  projects. 

4.2  Minigrant  workshops. 

Part  1 — Introduction 

Section  1.1  Scope  of  guidelines,  (a)  The 
guidelines  contained  in  this  document  are 
recommendations  and  suggestions  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  legal  requirements  which  apply  to 
Federal  assistance  under  the  Environmental 
Education  Act,  P.L.  91-516.  The  legal  require¬ 
ments  include  the  Act  itself  (20  U.S.C.  1531- 
1536)  and  the  regulations  (45  CFR  183).  The 
guidelines  are  not  to  be  construed  as  require¬ 
ments.  However,  where  the  guidelines  set 
forth  a  permissible  means  of  meeting  a  legal 
requirement,  the  guidelines  may  be  relied  on. 

(20  U.S.C.  1531  et  seq.;  113  Cong.  Rec.  5936 
(daily  ed.  May  23,  1967);  United  States  v 
Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education,  372 
F  2nd  836,  857  (1966)) 

(b)  Where  a  guideline  is  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  or  affecting  a  provision  in'  the 
regulations,  the  pertinent  regulation  will  be 
cited  after  the  citation  of  legal  authority  for 
the  guideline,  in  the  parentheses  following 
the  guidelines.  For  example,  if  the  legal  au¬ 
thority  for  the  guideline  is  section  2  of  the 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1531) ,  and  the  guideline  affects 
§183.1  of  the  regulations  (45  CFR  183.1), 
the  following  citation  will  be  placed  on  the 
line  immediately  following  the  guideline  (20 
U.S.C.  1531;  45  CFR  183.1).  If  no  particular 
section  of  the  regulations  is  affected,  no  cita¬ 
tion  to  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
(CFR)  will  be  made. 

(20  U.S.C.  1232(a)) 

Sec.  1.2  History  ana  scope  of  program,  (a) 
The  Environmental  Education  Act,  enacted 
in  1970,  established  an  Office  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Education  within  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  that  was  directed  to  encourage  and 
support  the  development  of  educational  re¬ 


sources  required  to  meet  the  environmental 
education  needs  of  all  age  groups  and  all 
sectors  of  the  country. 

(b)  The  Office  of  Environmental  Education 
(hereafter  in  these  Guidelines  called  simply 
either  OEE  or  the  Office)  began  its  work  by 
supporting  a  wide  spectrum  of  activities  to 
test  the  full  range  of  environmental  educa¬ 
tion  needs  and  resources  around  the  country. 

(c)  The  Initial  experimentation  and  in¬ 
vestigation  enabled  OEE  to  acquire  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  strengths,  weaknesses, 
gaps,  and  characteristics  of  environmental 
education  activities  throughout  the  United 
States.  As  a  consequence,  the  Office  has  been 
able  to  refine  its  overall  concept  of  environ¬ 
mental  education.  This  revision  is  reflected 
in  the  types  of  environmental  education 
projects  that  the  Office  has  designated  for 
priority  funding. 

(20  U.S.C.  1531) 

Sec.  1.3  Purpose  of  guidelines,  (a)  The 
Guidelines  set  forth  funding  priorities  (Part 
4) .  The  Guidelines  also  provide  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  OEE’s  concept  of  environmental  edu¬ 
cation  (Part  2)  and  to  its  role  in  the  universe 
of  environmental  education  (Part  3) . 

(b)  The  Guidelines  are  intended  as  a  use¬ 
ful  tool  for  all  citizens  of  every  educational 
level  who  are  interested  in  utilizing  the 
knowledge,  resources,  and  financial  aid  of 
OEE  to  develop  environmental  education 
projects  in  their  communities.  Environmen¬ 
tal  education  is  an  activity  where  citizens 
throughout  society  must  both  teach  and 
learn  if  the  goal  of  an  environmentally  edu¬ 
cated  public  is  to  be  realized. 

(20  U.S.C.  1531) 

Part  2 — Environmental  Education 

Sec.  2.1  Background.  Environmental  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  relatively  new  activity  still  under¬ 
going  important  developments  in  its  prac¬ 
tical  application  and  theoretical  foundations. 
The  interaction  of  the  practical  and  the 
theoretical  has  evolved  into  two  working 
definitions  of  environmental  education  that, 
taken  together,  reflect  the  consensus  estab¬ 
lished  among  many  educators,  ecologists, 
environmentalists,  and  other  citizens  con¬ 
cerning  the  basic  aspects  of  environmental 
education. 

Sec.  2.2  Working  definition:  process  ana 
theory— (a)  Multidisciplinary.  (1)  Environ¬ 
mental  education  is  the  process  that  fosters 
greater  understanding  of  society’s  environ¬ 
mental  problems  and  also  the  processes  of 
environmental  problem-solving  and  deci¬ 
sion-making.  This  is  accomplished  by  teach¬ 
ing  the  ecological  relationships  and  princi¬ 
ples  that  underlie  these  problems  and 
showing  the  nature  of  the  possible  alterna¬ 
tive  approaches  and  solutions. 

That  is,  the  process  of  environmental 
education  helps  the  learner  perceive  and 
understand  environmental  principles  and 
problems,  and  enables  him  to  identify  and 
evaluate  the  possible  alternative  solutions 
to  these  problems  and  assess  their  benefits 
and  risks.  It  involves  the  development  of 
skills  and  insights  needed  to  understand  the 
structure,  requirements,  and  impact  of  in¬ 
teractions  within  and  among  various  envi¬ 
ronmental  entities,  subsystems,  and  systems. 

(2)  The  definition  above  reveals  that 
environmental  education  is  not  a  single 
discipline,  but  rather  is  interdisciplinary  and 
multidisciplinary.  This  characteristic  is  es¬ 
sential,  for  in  order  to  accomplish  its  unique 
goals,  environmental  education  must  utilize 
at  least  four  broad  areas:  the  total  environ¬ 
ment  and  its  problems;  ecological  principles, 
relationships,  and  concepts;  the  entire  edu¬ 
cational  system  (both  formal  and  nonformal 
sectors);  and  most  of  the  traditional  disci¬ 
plines,  from  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology 
to  sociology,  economics,  psychology,  and  the 


arts.  Each  environmental  education  activity 
partakes  of  particular  aspects  of  these  areas, 
fusing  them  in  a  manner  that  makes  a 
greater  comprehension  and  understanding  of 
contemporary  environmental  issues  and 
problems  possible  by  bringing  about  deeper 
awareness  of  relevant  interrelationships  and, 
where  appropriate,  the  nature  of  possible 
alternatives  to  existing  environmental 
situations. 

(3)  Environmental  education  deals  with 
problems  that  we  need  to  understand  but 
that  we  cannot  fully  understand  through  the 
approach  of  any  single  traditional  discipline. 
Environmental  education  activities  thus  re¬ 
quire  considerable  intellectual  rigor  and 
discipline  to  utilize  the  methodologies  of 
traditional  approaches:  such  activities  need 
to  impart  many  of  the  kinds  of  intellectual 
skills  that  would  be  needed  for  the  mastery 
of  traditional  disciplines.  Environmental 
education  activities  are  also  unusual  in  that 
they  demand  as  well  that  the  tools  of  the 
various  disciplines  be  used  in  a  highly  in¬ 
tegrative  manner. 

(4)  This  working  definition  also  makes 
clear  that  environmental  education  is  not 
only  a  resource  for  society  in  its  efforts  to 
solve  or  deal  with  contemporary  and  future 
environmental  problems  but  also  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  greater  environmental  understand¬ 
ing.  Environmental  education  activities  do 
not  promote  a  particular  viewpoint  or  solu¬ 
tion,  but  rather  bring  about  special  aware¬ 
ness,  perspectives,  and  skills.  These  enafile 
the  learner  to  see  that  particular  issue  at 
hand  as  a  phenomenon  related  to  other 
phenomena  and  help  him  understand  the 
nature  of  possible  approaches  to  the  issue. 

(20  U.S.C.  1531(b)) 

(b)  Problem-solving  cducdtion.  (1)  Envi¬ 
ronmental  education  activities  should  teach, 
in  addition,  one  or  both  of  the  following 
processes  of  problem-solving:  the  intellectual 
problem-solving  that  must  be  learned  as  a 
part  of  the  general  intellectual  discipline  re¬ 
quired  to  master  relevant  methodologies  and 
information  and  to  synthesize  them  as  they 
are  brought  to  bear  on  particular  environ¬ 
mental  issues,  and  the  practical  problem¬ 
solving  that  deals  with  actual  environmental, 
social,  and  economic  factors  that  must  be 
considered  and  weighed  if  rational  solutions 
to  environmental  problems  are  being  sought. 
In  environmental  education  activities,  prob¬ 
lem-solving  is  emphasized  as  a  process,  taught 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  transferable  to  other 
environmental  problems  and  helpful  in  gain¬ 
ing  insight  into  a  variety  of  environmental 
phenomena.  Environmental  education  activ¬ 
ities,  for  instance,  could  help  citizens  under¬ 
stand  cost-benefit  analyses  and  benefit-risk 
assessments  of  alternative  approaches  to  an 
environmental  dilemma;  thus  imparting  the 
ability  to  find,  evaluate,  and  weigh  various 
solutions,  not  simply  to  reply  on  a  particular 
approach  or  solution. 

(2)  In  cases  where  a  community  environ¬ 
mental  problem  or  issue  might  be  the  taking - 
off  point  for  an  environmental  education  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  goal  of  the  activity  would  be  to 
place  the  issue  in  the  larger  context  of  en¬ 
vironmental  relationships  and  to  focus  on  the 
process  of  problem-solving  as  a  transferable 
learning  experience  and  as  a  way  to  utilize 
the  knowledge  and  techniques  available  in 
the  traditional  disciplines.  In  this  way,  citi¬ 
zens  would  acquire  an  information  and  con¬ 
cept  base  with  which  to  evaluate  alternative 
solutions  to  any  environmental  or  pollution 
problems  in  light  of  its  environmental,  social, 
and  economic  costs  and  benefits. 

(3)  Environmental  education  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  tied  to  specific  local  problems. 
Citizen  education  "to  bring  about  greater  un¬ 
derstanding  of  immediate  problems  or  to  en¬ 
able  citizens  to  understand  a  specific  prob¬ 
lem  should  lead  to  additional  ways  to  impart 
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and  acquire  the  kinds  of  information,  per¬ 
spectives,  and  techniques  that  are  essential  in 
developing  the  environmental  awareness  and 
skills  that  our  society  needs.  These  ways  may 
involve  an  emphasis  on  learner-directed  and 
discovery-guided  inquiry,  or  Innovative  and 
integrative  learning  outside  the  classroom 
approach.  They  may  also  operate  through 
more  traditional  approaches,  such  as  lectures, 
classroom  activities,  and  other  non-experi¬ 
ence  oriented  educational  methods  if  the 
learner  is  to  attain  some  of  the  essential 
skills,  concepts,  and  facts  he  needs. 

(20U.S.C.  1531  (b)) 

Sec.  2.3  Working  definition:  content  and 
'purposes.  (1)  One  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
cepts  in  environmental  education  is  the  def¬ 
inition  of  "environment.”  Clearly  environ¬ 
ment  can  no  longer  be  assumed  to  imply  only 
endangered  species  and  walks  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness;  it  includes  these  but  is  something  far 
more  encompassing. 

(2)  Because  the  environment  itself  is  so 
vast  and  complex,  environmental  education 
is  much  more  comprehensive  than  special¬ 
ized  approaches  to  environmental  subjects, 
such  as  traditionally  defined  approaches  to 
conservation  and  resource  use  education,  en¬ 
vironmental  science,  nature  study,  and  out¬ 
door  education.  These  approaches  normally 
do  not  give  consideration  to  mutually  rein¬ 
forcing  social,  physical,  cultural,  political, 
economic,  technological,  and  ethical  impli¬ 
cations  of  their  areas  of  focus.  It  is  generally 
agreed,  however,  that  environmental  educa¬ 
tion  projects  would  undoubtedly  draw  upon 
some  of  the  ideas  and  materials  of  these  tra¬ 
ditional  subjects  and  emphases,  but  would  do 
so  in  synthesis  with  ideas  and  materials  from 
many  other  areas,  such  as  the  social  sciences, 
the  applied  and  theoretical  natural  sciences, 
the  arts,  and  other  areas  of  the  humanities, 
all  as  appropriate  and  needed  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  topic  of  inquiry. 

(20  U.S.C.  1531(a) ) 

(b)  Areas  of  inquiry  appropriate  to  en¬ 
vironmental  education.  General  areas  of  the 
natural  and  man-built  environment  that 
would  be  considered  by  OEE  as  suitable  areas 
of  inquiry  for  projects  eligible  for  funds 
under  the  Environmental  Education  Act  in¬ 
clude:  the  import  of  the  application  of 
scientific  and  technological  findings;  hu¬ 
man  settlements — urban,  suburban,  and 
rural;  food  production;  energy  production; 
population  dynamics;  transportation;  plan¬ 
ning — urban,  suburban,  and  rural;  air; 
water — aquatic,  estuarine,  marine;  land  use 
and  other  resource  utilization,  allocation, 
depletion,  and  conservation;  and  environ¬ 
mental  pollution. 

Of  course,  while  an  environmental  educa¬ 
tion  activity  would  usually  have  its  focus  in 
only  one  of  these  areas,  it  would  include  as¬ 
pects  of  more  than  one,  and  often  several,  of 
the  areas  in  an  integrative  fashion.  The  areas 
themselves  are  separately  defined  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  only;  in  reality,  they  are  all 
interconnected.  It  is  this  interwoven  quality 
and  the  balances  and  relationships  among 
areas  that  environmental  education  deals 
with.  • 

(1 )  Example:  population  dynamics.  A  proj¬ 
ect  addressing,  within  the  area  of  popula¬ 
tion  dynamics,  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  population  change  would  need  to  examine 
several  interrelationships,  including  the 
mutual  impacts  of  population  increase  or 
decrease  and  such  areas  as  rural -urban  shifts 
(human  settlements) ,  resource  use  and  al¬ 
location,  economic  and  social  patterns,  and 
environmental  pollution. 

(2)  Example:  transportation.  If  some  as¬ 
pect  of  transportation  is  chosen  as  an  area 
for  an  environmental  education  activity,  the 
following  kinds  of  questions  would  have  to 


be  examined,  as  appropriate  to  the  activity: 
what  are  the  impacts  of  present  transporta¬ 
tion  modes  on  environmental  pollution,  land 
use  planning,  resource  allocation,  contribu¬ 
tions  to  perceptions  of  crowding  and  actual 
crowding?  Are  there  alternatives  to  exist¬ 
ing  transportation  technologies  and  what  are 
their  drawbacks  and  benefits?  What  are  the 
implications  of  Implementing  one  or  more 
alternative  means  of  transportation  on  a 
local,  regional,  or  national  level?  What 
economic  and  other  trade  offs  would  be  in¬ 
volved?  What  types  of  planning  would  be 
needed?  Does  the  examination  of  the  alter¬ 
natives  and  of  the  types  of  planning  impart 
information,  stimulate  awareness,  and  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  problem-solving  rather 
than  promote  a  particular  view,  bias,  or  mis¬ 
leading  simplified  version  of  the  situation? 

(3)  Example:  conservation,  (i)  If  some 
aspect  of  conservation  is  chosen  as  an  area 
for  an  environmental  education  activitv,  the 
following  represent  the  kinds  of  interrela¬ 
tionships  and  questions  that  would  need  ex¬ 
amination.  What  are  the  impacts  of  techno¬ 
logical  development  (science  and  technology) 
on  the  use  and  allocation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources?  What  might  be  the  mutual  impacts 
of  alternative  natural  resource  use  and  al¬ 
location  practices  and  human  settlements, 
population  change,  and  the  economic  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  community  or  society?  What  are 
the  relative  benefits  and  risks  among  these 
alternatives? 

(ii)  One  of  the  chief  goals  of  environ¬ 
mental  education  is  to  help  us  learn  how  to 
proceed  as  a  society  toward  a  condition  of 
“productive  harmony”  with  our  environment, 
where  destructive  change  is  minimized  and 
healthy  change  can  proceed. 

(iii)  Through  environmental  education, 
we  can  learn  how  to  explore  the  implications 
of  our  activities  and  the  choices  we  have,  and 
can  establish  a  pattern  of  feedback  to  help 
us  constantly  reassess  .our  activities.  This 
would  be  the  process  of  “continuous  social 
diagnosis”  that  was  emphasized  in  the  ap¬ 
proved  recommendations  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ¬ 
ment  in  Stockholm  in  June  1972.  It  was 
stated  that  such  continuous  social  diagnosis 
should  "facilitate  the  development  of  social 
and  cultural  indicators  for  the  environment 
in  order  to  establish  a  common  methodology 
for  assessing  environmental  developments.” 
Such  a  process  can  give  us  the  knowledge  to 
change  course  where  necessary,  minimize  un¬ 
desirable  effects,  and  maintain  a  dynamic, 
productive,  and  health  relationship  with  our 
environment. 

(20  U.S.C.  1532(a)  (2) ;  45  CFR  183.1) 

Part  3 — Role  of  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Education 

Sec.  3.1  Overview.  At  present,  there  is 
agreement  concerning  what  environmental 
education  should  achieve  and  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  approaches  for  obtaining  the  desired 
goals.  This  knowledge  has  been  acquired  as 
the  public,  private  and  public  institutions, 
and  the  Office  of  Environmental  Education 
have  explored  the  scope,  purposes,  and  gen¬ 
eral  concepts  and  characteristics  of  environ¬ 
mental  education  and  worked  with  a  variety 
of  environmental  education  programs.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that,  as  the  national  experi¬ 
ence  increases  and  changes,  current  concepts, 
definitions,  and  priorities  will  be  revised 
accordingly. 

The  role  of  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Education  is  to  provide  a  coherent  frame¬ 
work  of  leadership  and  support  for  this  com¬ 
plex  and  massive  educational  effort.  The 
current  plan  for  accomplishing  long-term 
environmental  education  goals  is  based  on 
the  premise  that,  in  addition  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  environmental  education  re¬ 


sources,  full  utilization  of  existing  resources 
must  be  facilitated.  The  plan  entails  assist¬ 
ance,  technical  assistance,  evaluation,  and 
dissemination. 

(20U.S.C.  1532(a)  (1)) 

Sec.  3.2  Financial  assistance  (a)  Grant  sup¬ 
port.  One  function  of  OEE  is  to  administer 
the  program  of  grants  authorized  by  the  En¬ 
vironmental  Education  Act. 

These  funds  are  given  to  support  a  variety 
of  environmental  education  projects  that 
meet  the  requirements  and  criteria  set  by 
the  Office  and  by  the  National  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Environmental  Education  and  that  are 
Judged  to  have  significant  value  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  When  Individual  citizens,  community 
groups,  and  public  and  private  institutions 
are  developing  their  own  local,  regional  and 
national  programs,  there  should  be  available 
to  them  a  variety  of  tested,  relevant,  and 
useable  models  that  they  can  use  or  adapt 
to  provide  structure,  process,  and  substance 
to  various  key  aspects  of  their  particular  pro¬ 
gram.  These  models  would  include  curric¬ 
ulum,  source  material,  and  methods  for  train¬ 
ing  educational  and  noneducational  person¬ 
nel.  Therefore,  the  Office  supports  pilot  and 
demonstration  projects  which  promise  to  be 
successful  in  meeting  the  local  need  for 
which  they  were  developed,  but  that  are  also 
applicable  to  program  development  needs  in 
other  locations  and  nationally. 

(b)  Attract  support  from  other  sources. 
Environmental  Education  Act  funds  are  in¬ 
tended  to  attract  longer-term  and  more  sub¬ 
stantial  assistance  to  local  project  sites.  This 
support  would  include  financial  assistance 
as  well  as  other  forms  of  aid  to  be  obtained 
from  all  sources,  both  private  and  govern¬ 
mental,  local,  regional,  and  national.  It  is 
hoped  that  contributions  from  such  sources 
will  assure  that  adequate  resources  for  devel¬ 
opment  are  available  even  though  Environ¬ 
mental  Education  Act  funds  are  limited,  and 
will  encourage  the  continued  development 
and  implementation  of  programs.  A  variety 
of  projects,  both  those  that  were  successful 
in  Environmental  Education  Act  grant  com¬ 
petitions  and  those  that  were  not,  have  re¬ 
ported  success  in  acquiring  private  founds-  1 
tion.  State,  or  local  funds. 

(20  U.S.C.  1532(b)  (3)  (A)  (lv) ) 

Sec.  3.3  Technical  assistance.  The  technical 
assistance  program  of  OEE  Is  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  helping  persons,  institutions, 
and  communities  involved  in  environmental 
education  activities  to  identify  and  make 
use  of  resources  and  expertise  available  to 
them  locally  or  from  other  sources.  Generally 
this  aspect  of  OEE’s  program  does  not  in¬ 
clude  direct  funding  to  local  projects.  Rather, 
the  services  of  technical  assistance  teams  or 
individuals  located  throughout  the  country 
will  be  provided  upon  request,  subject  to 
environmental  education  priority  needs. 

(20  U.S.C.  1533) 

Sec.  3.4  Dissemination  and  evaluation. 
High  priority  is  being  given  to  the  continual 
assessment  of  environmental  education  needs 
and  resources,  evaluation  of  these  resources, 
and  establishment  of  effective  means  for 
pooling  ideas,  experiences,  and  resources 
throughout  the  country.  These  activities  will 
be  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Education  and 
therefore  are  not  being  given  priority  in 
the  annual  grant  competition. 

(20  U.S.C.  1532(b)  (2)) 

Part  4 — Funding  Priorities  for  Fiscal 
Year  1974 

Sec.  4.1  General  projects. — (a)  Objectives. 
General  projects  should  be  designed  to  assist 
the  development  of  effective  environmental 
education  practices  and  materials  suitable 
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for  use  by  formal  and/or  nonformal  educa¬ 
tion  sectors. 

Financial  assistance  may  also  be  awarded 
for  projects  designed  to  assist  the  utilization 
of  effective  environmental  education  proc¬ 
esses,  practices,  and  materials. 

“Formal  education  sectors”  means  all  pub¬ 
lic  and  nonprofit  private  accredited  educa¬ 
tional.  agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza¬ 
tions;  "nonformal  education  sectors”  means 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  or¬ 
ganization  that  contribute,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  toward  the  education  of  citizens, 
such  as  libraries,  museums,  community  cen¬ 
ters,  organized  citizens’  groups,  and  similar 
organizations. 

(20  U.S.C.  1632(b)  (2)) 

(b)  Priority  areas  for  funding.  (1)  .Re¬ 
source  material  development  projects.  Re¬ 
source  material  development  projects  foster 
the  development  of  supplementary,  guide,  or 
curriculum  materials,  primarily  for  one  or 
more  grades,  at  the  Junior  and  senior  high 
school  level  (grades  7-12)  and  for  nonfor- 
mal/communlty  education. 

The  projects  should  focus  on  the  material 
resource  needs  of  specific  schools  or  or¬ 
ganizations  while  at  the  same  time  develop¬ 
ing  these  materials  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  be  used  by  a  large  number  of  schools  and 
organizations  around  the  country. 

(2)  Personnel  development  projects.  Per¬ 
sonnel  development  projects  are  designed 
primarily  for  educational  personnel  as¬ 
sociated  with  grades  7  through  12  and  for 
personnel  In  other  fields  whose  decisions  and 
activities  have  an  impact  on  environmental 
problems  and  environmental  education  op¬ 
portunities  in  schools,  communities,  and 
elsewhere. 


PROPOSED  RULES 

The  purpose  of  personnel  development 
projects  should  be  to  provide  participants 
with  skills  and  techniques  in  communicating 
environmental  principles  and  concepts  to 
others  and  in  utilizing  these  concepts  within 
the  framework  of  their  jobs. 

(3)  Community  education  projects.  Com¬ 
munity  education  projects  are  designed  to 
test  or  demonstrate  promising  methods  pf 
providing  broad  sectors  of  a  community  with 
an  understanding  of  environmental  princi¬ 
ples,  concepts,  and  problems. 

Such  projects  should  focus  on  the  local 
environment  and  local  environmental  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  relate  to  local  needs,  public  poli¬ 
cies,  and  laws. 

(4)  Elementary  and  secondary  education 
projects.  Elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  projects  are  sponsored  primarily  by  local 
school  districts  and  are  designed  to  assist 
the  introduction  of  environmental  educa¬ 
tion  concepts  into  the  existing  curriculum  of 
the  school  district. 

Such  project  will  deal  with  community  en¬ 
vironmental  problems  and  will  be  conducted 
and  in  many  cases  designed  by  students. 

(20  U.S.C.  1532(b)(2)) 

(c)  Non-priority  areas.  Grant  assistance 
may  be  considered  for  nonpriority  environ¬ 
mental  education  general  projects  if  fund¬ 
ing  is  available  and  if  such  projects  show 
unusual  potential  in  advancing  the  art  of 
environmental  education.  Nonpriority  gen¬ 
eral  project  activities  Include  information 
dissemination  relating  to  environmental  ed¬ 
ucation  curricula;  preservice  training  pro¬ 
grams;  planning  of  outdoor  ecological  study 
centers;  preparation  of  environmental  educa¬ 
tion  materials  for  use  by  the  mass  media;  and 
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evaluation  of  environmental  education  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Sec.  4.2  Minigrant  workshops,  (a)  Exam¬ 
ples  of  minigrant  workshops  may  include: 

( 1 )  Workshops  for  community  residents  on 
the  positive  and  negative  environmental,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  social  effects  of  a  proposed  In¬ 
dustrial  air  pollution  ban; 

(2)  Symposia  on  the — past,  present,  and 
future — impacts  of  community  population 
distribution  and  change  on  the  physical,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  social  environment  of  the  com¬ 
munity; 

(3)  Seminars  on  the  environmental  impli¬ 
cations  of  alternative  urban  renewal  or  land 
use  plans;  or 

(4)  Conferences  on  community  energy 
needs,  current  use  patterns,  and  alternatives. 

(20  U.S.C.  1534(a);  45  CFR  183.20) 

(b)  The  specific  objective  of  any  such 
project  might  be  that  of  assisting  citizen 
participation  in  the  determination  of  local 
policies  and  practices  which  impact  on  the 
environment,  or  it  might  address  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  a  specific  issue.  Activities  might  in¬ 
clude  such  things  as:  a  survey  of  target 
group  knowledge  of  and  attitude  toward  the 
issue  to  be  addressed,  followed  by  the  con¬ 
duct  of  town  or  neighborhood  meetings  for 
discussion  sessions  with  representatives  of 
various  interests  involved  and  with  technical 
and  environmental  impact  experts:  a  com¬ 
munity  symposium  to  translate  in  lay  terms 
and  disseminate  the  impact  of  new  local, 
State,  regional  or  Federal  laws  or  standards 
on  local  environmental  resources  and  needs. 

(20  U.S.C.  1534(a) ;  45  CFR  183.20) 
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